AT   THE   IRISH   BAR                          ig
Queen's Bench, the Common Pleas, and the Exchequer
Courts. The criminal trials for Dublin were held in the old
Court House in Green Street, some half-mile away. In the
main building was the famous " Bar Library." the place
" where barristers most did congregate." The main room
was rectangular, with narrow galleries round the sides, under
which were the bookshelves, a small octagonal room at each
corner,, and another room., the " Long Room/' running at
right angles and opening off one side. The entrance used
was through one of the small rooms, which became an ante-
room in which solicitors and their clerks could speak to
counsel. The barristers sat on forms at long desks, or at
" the Round Table," a large table in the centre of the main
room and opposite the chief fireplace (where twelve men
sat), or at small round tables or separate desks in the corner
rooms, or occupied any other available space. The accom-
modation was quite insufficient for the number requiring
it, and the Bar were packed like children in a poor school
of the bad old days, but with far more discomfort than
would now be tolerated in such a place. But it will easily be
seen that at such close quarters the members of the Bar
were a much closer association than their brethren in
London, that jealousy and backbiting were so uncomfort-
able as to become really impossible, and that friendship and
good-fellowship were not only general but necessary in
such conditions.
Every barrister then lived in the city, and came to Court
regularly every morning. Having robed and bewigged him-
self, whether expecting to be in Court or not, he went to the
library and began his work or prepared to go to Court. As
in the House of Commons, though not strictly entitled under
the regulations to any special scat, each man could acquire
by custom his own. In Ireland, owing to the limited amount
of legal business, there was not the same possibility of
specialising as in England, and a junior barrister had to be
prepared to take a case or advise proceedings in any of the
Courts. This general knowledge, perforce acquired, was
very useful to Carson when he came to the English Bar,
and on many occasions he surprised the English Judges